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LINDNESS is a pitiable misfortune, 


but the greatest misfortune of the 


PLEIN Sp 


position of permanent poverty and de- 
pendence upon public or private charity; 
the deprivation which they have suffered 


etotebegehetetates 


vital hope which belong to real and to pos- 
sible efficiency; and the loneliness, igno- 
rance, and inevitable pauperdom to which 
they were subject. “The new movement 
in charity, or what Professor Patten calls 
the ‘‘new basis of civilization,” is nowhere 
# more clearly or more beautifully illus- 
| trated than in the new attitude toward the 
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blind. If one realizes what is the horror 
to the blind of the old incubus, and would 
see in contrast the enthusiasm with which 
they are responding to the promise made 
by the new attitude, as well as the joy and 
courage with which they are taking up 
new responsibilities he would do well 
to visit the Blind Men’s and _ Blind 
* Women’s Self-Improvement clubs in 
*. New York,—clubs formed under the 
auspices of the New York Association for 
_ the Blind,—or such an institution as that 
at Overbrook, Pennsylvania. ‘The lat- 
ter was founded nearly seventy-five years 
ago as a result of a philanthropic move- 
ment which, spreading throughout the 
country, resulted largely in hospitals and 
orphan asylums. “The governing idea of 
that movement was the responsibility of 
the strong for the weak, the rich for 
the poor, and the unhandicapped and 
successful for the handicapped and un- 
successful. The thought was not that 
the weak might be made strong, the 
- poor made rich, handicaps removed, and 
“success for all attained, but that class dis- 
- tinctions inhere in the nature of things 
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THE NEW BASIS OF WORK 
FOR THE BLIND 


BY SAMUEL H. BISHOP 


and in the will of God, and that the con- 
ditions of birth and individual character- 
istics alone determine position, attainment, 
and success. It was a humane and gener- 
ous movement, but it was founded on an 
essentially pessimistic conception both of 
individual character and possibility and of 
the dealings of God with men. It is per- 
haps this lack of optimism and of real 
democracy which has made the older 
philanthropic institutions and the men 
who have managed them, and who still do 
manage many of them, somewhat alien to 
the new spirit. 

Happily, Overbrook has had so broad- 
minded and so progressive a board of di- 
rectors that they have been able to escape 
from the old conception and heartily to 
adopt and realize the new. ‘They were 
also fortunate in securing some years ago 
a man for the principalship of the school 
who had the courage and the power of 
leadership, and whose knowledge and ex- 
perience had been inspired and dictated by 
the new conception. Mr. Edward E. Al- 
len, the principal, to whose spirit and to 
whose efforts the eminent success of 
Overbrook has largely been due, after his 
graduation from Harvard, was'/ trained 
and acquired his faith and \Kadtvledge: at 
the Royal Normal CoNeve for the Blindsin 
London, headed by-Dr. Campbell, ofte of 
the most conspicuous ang Sipegsiul edu? 
cators of the blind-in the world?» !' G/) © 

The school at-Overbrédk i& ~ privatet 
institution in the sense jthat it is managefl! 
by a corporationyapart fremi politieal ih= 
fluence or controly but it serves the put- 
poses of a public institution, and as‘such 
is related to the State of \Perinsytyxnin: 
Those blind children‘syhosé parente\\are 
not financially able to give thein special 
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opulence, and with a touch of the theatri- 
cal manner seen beside the quiet comeli- 
ness and reserve of the Old Rathaus. 
Beyond, the Pitti-like facade of the palace 
stood out against the soft leagues of the 
English Garden. Eastward the Maxi- 
milianeum’s perforated front reposed like 
a well-kept ruin amid the luxuriance of 
its waterside park. ‘The Isar, itself in- 
visible, made a bright zone of green 
through the city; and in the south, crown- 
ing and glorifying the whole scene, the 
snow glistened on the far peaks of the Ba- 
varian Highlands. 

A party of students had come up, and 
were gazing with loving eyes on their city. 
Quite without warning they burst into a 
song which I shall always associate with 
that tower and its glorious panorama: 





RENEWAL 
BY INA COOLBRITH 


HE sea is a molten pearl, 
And pearl the fleckless sky ; 
The firstling leaves unfurl, 
And the air is a fragrant sigh. 


A bird’s soft madrigal 
¢ In the pear-tree ’s blossoming; 
iy 4 High on the church-spire tall 
| A white dove preens her wing. 


“NA One with the starry chime 
Earth keeps her rhythmic beat— 
wate Our mother, old as time, 
. With heart still young and sweet. 


C0 SOSSSS sss =O ————————————— 


So long the glowing, kindly heart of Munich- 


Lh 64 AL Pasa 4% ‘The elemental strife 

Tay B Bh Lost in a peace profound,. 
.y $2 © In sound of quickening life 
| That yet is scarcely sound. 






So lang die grune Isar durch d’ Munchner- 
stadt noch geht, 

So lang der alte Peter auf ’m Peter’s-Platz 
noch steht, 

So lang dort unt’ am Platzl noch steht das 
Hofbrauhaus, | 

So lang stirbt die Gemithlichkeit in Miinchen — 
gar net aus. 


freely rendered: 


So long as through our Munich the Isar 
rushes green, 

So long as on St. Peter’s Place Old Peter 
still is seen, 

So long as in the Platz at Court-brew shall | 
men. nourish, 3 


town shall flourish. 
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After the drawing by Mme. Crompel. 


THE BLIND SCULPTOR VIDAL IN THE CAGE OF A LION 


advantages, but who are, so far as edu- 
cation is concerned, the wards of the 
State, are admitted to Overbrook partly 
at State expense. For years the school was 
located in a city street of Philadelphia; 
but as a result of Mr. Allen’s leadership, 
it moved to Overbrook, where it has ample 
space for buildings, gardens, lawns, and 
athletic field. The new buildings, two 
stories high, have been constructed on the 
general model of the California missions, 
and are built of rough stone and covered 
with plaster. 

Such details as the cloisters around the 
great Inner court of the main building, in 
one of which the sun must shine every day 
in the year, when it shines at all; the lay- 
ing of the floors so that the sound of the 
footfall indicates to the blind child where 
he is; the laying out of the walks and the 
planting of trees so that by that subtle 
cunning of the other senses which the 
blind have they are never in danger of 
running into anything—everything, in 
short, in the physical structure of the 
buildings seems marvelously near perfec- 
tion. “The Overbrook idea is that the 
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environment must be beautiful. The 
buildings are beautiful with that romantic 
and speaking beauty characteristic of th 
Spanish missions of California, and th 
traditional quiet of monastic life seems t 
have followed this type of architecture 
The lawns are well kept, and the genera 
design of the grounds enhances the charm 
of the buildings. “The inner courts are 
solid gardens of flowers, and_ througt 
teachers and those pupils who have partia 
sight the totally blind are fed with beauty 
charm, and restful quiet. Children rur 
about in the gardens and wander througl 
the cloisters and halls with the precisior 
of sight; and, as they guide visitors, seen 
to feel and enjoy the beauty everywhere a: 
if every sense were laden with its message 
and power. ‘The floors of the building: 
are all carefully varnished, so there is ab: 
solutely no “institution smell’; all the 
school-rooms are perfectly lighted anc 
ventilated ; pictures hang on the wall; anc 
each school-room has its window garden 
Everything seems perfectly adjusted t 
the opening of the eyes of the heart an 
the spirit, if not those of the body. Th 
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From photographs taken at the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 


THE FINISH OF A HUNDRED YARDS’ DASH, SHOWING THE 
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school-rooms open on corridors running 
parallel with the cloisters or on the clois- 
ters themselves, and the upper parts of 
the doors are glass, so that when the doors 
are shut, visitors may walk through the 
corridors and see into the rooms without 
entering or disturbing the order and at- 
tention of classes. ‘The blind are prover- 
bially cheerful, but there is something 
more at Overbrook than the proverbial 
cheer of patience or resignation. It is the 
cheer of hope, of self-respect, of intelli- 
gent work, of the joy that comes from the 
recognition that they are the objects not 
only of the sentiment of love and pity, but 
also of skilled love and of scientific atten- 
tion. 

At Overbrook, whatever other compen- 
sation there may be, one feels that the 
efficient inspiration of the teaching force 
is a loving devotion to the pupils. The 
charm, culture, and breeding, as well as 
the efficiency, of the teaching force are 
instantly manifest even to careless obser- 
vation. “The methods of teaching are in 
accord with those of the new education 
everywhere, but in such a school as Over- 
brook they must have particular adapta- 
tion to the needs of the pupils. As at the 
Perkins Institution in Boston, the raised 
type in use is the Improved Braille; but 
whenever a better book on a given subject 
exists in the New York Point, that book is 
used. The Braille, however, is preferred, 
and because that system is largely used in 
Europe, it would serve the purpose of in- 
telligent uniformity if one system could 
obtain among institutions for the blind 
throughout the world. Another argu- 
ment for the superiority of the Improved 
Braille in the judgment of experts is that 
the Moon Print is more easily read by 
those who have not keen sensitiveness of 
touch. ‘The English Braille has one advan- 
tage which is peculiarly important to the 
movement which aims to secure for the 
blind light and life through work, in that 
it has the capacity for almost limitless con- 
tractions, and therefore may be written in 
shorthand. “The Improved Braille, which 
is the simplest tactile print, will undoubt- 
edly be substituted in time; but it is the 
verdict of those who have studied the mat- 
ter most carefully, and who have opened 
this door of opportunity to the blind, that 
the Braille system has a permanent advan- 
tage over the New York Point, that print 


not being easily capable of contraction 
and symbols, and not having, as has the 
Braille system, a shorthand machine by 
the use of which a stenographer can take 
dictation on stock-ticker tape as rapidly 
as a sighted stenographer can take dicta- 
tion. ‘The tape enables a stenographer to 
find and keep her place as cannot be done 
with the New York Point. 

‘The fundamental motive in the teach- 
ing at Overbrook is the appeal to the mo- 
tor centers. Blind children are lacking 
the main agent of observation; therefore 
the power of observation of that class of 
pupils is small, and they must be reached 
chiefly through their motor centers. “They 
must learn by doing; and all the educa- 
tional work at Overbrook consists largely 
tn stimulating attention and the power of 
acquirement through action, though great 
care is taken not to tax attention to the 
point of brain fag. Even those studies 
which are called academic are carried on 
by means of calling into play the motor 
activities of the children. Ideas of mea- 
surement in number work, of place in 
geography, and other ideas, are gained by 
the pupils through their own actions, their 
Own initiative or creative efforts. Form 
study so pursued becomes fundamental. 

Particularly interesting is the way they 
make geographical maps by means of dis- 
tance measurement, angles, etc. Each 
pupil makes his own instead of using 
costly jointed maps with which in class 
work only one can be concerned at a time, 
generally at the expense of the attention 
of other pupils. “These maps are made with 
cushion paper, or some such substance, 
and brass-headed tacks, points being lo- 
cated on scale measurement and outlines 
filled in by use of angles and curves. 
Later, individual outline paper maps are 
supplied in abundance from the school 
printing office. 

Yet the education at Overbrook, though 
it begins with the stimulation of motor 
activities, is not confined to those activi- 
ties. [he practical or industrial educa- 
tion has been greatly amplified, and is no 
longer limited to the few industries of 
which the blind have been supposed to be 
capable, such as caning chairs and making 
mattresses and brooms. Mr. Allen and 
his corps of teachers carefully consider the 
industrial capacities and inclinations of 
the pupils, and though each pupil is re- 
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From photographs taken at the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 
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quired to learn to do something practical 
with his hands, care is exercised to pre- 
serve for him such talents as he may have 
or be able to acquire for wider selection 
of his vocation in life. 

A commercial course is given to the 
boys, and Mr. Allen asserts that no small 
percentage of the pupils choose and enter 
fields of work which are not those ordi- 
narily considered accessible to the blind. 
An interesting development along this line 
has recently occurred at Overbrook. Mr. 
Allen a few years ago was somewhat 
distressed at a certain inertness and hope- 
lessness prevailing among the students, 
notwithstanding their joy in their school 
life, as to the openings possible to them in 
the world outside. One or two calls for 
teachers came to the school which it was 
able to supply, and that fact was an- 
nounced to the pupils, together with the 
promise that the school would endeavor 
to secure openings for all who should be 
competent to fill them. A tremendous 
change appeared almost immediately in 
the spirit and work of the pupils, and now 
they are all talking of what they shall do 
and be in the great world outside. All 
are inspired with hope and with self-re- 
spect, initiative, and the sense of responsi- 
bility which hope, and hope alone, can 
give. 

Another departure of great importance 
has been made at Mr. Allen’s suggestion. 
The blind are generally over-cautious; 
they lack courage and the confidence nec- 
essary to initiative. Mr. Allen thought 
that this lack might be remedied by a de- 
velopment of athletics, which should serve 
not only the purpose of inspiring the pu- 
pils with confidence and fearlessness, but 
should increase the esprit de corps of the 
school life, and intensify the community 
consciousness. Accordingly, something 
over two years ago the athletic field was 
fitted up, and a beautiful swimming-pool 
constructed. Last year the school had its 
first annual field meet, at which there were 
the hundred-yard dash, putting the shot, 
running broad jump, hammer- throwing, 
standing broad and high jumping, and 
other exercises. An admirable arrange- 
ment has been made for the races. A 
three-strand wire cable is stretched breast- 
high between well-guyed end posts one 
hundred and ten yards apart. ‘The runner 
holds in one hand a wooden handle at- 


tached by a short, flexible chain to a ring 
on the wire. As he runs, the ring slips 
along, and both the feel and the sound it 
gives enable him to hold his course. ‘The 
runner is stopped by a “low-bridge” fringe 
made of hammock twine, which strikes 
him in the face as he runs under it at the 
end of the course. “The increase in physi- 
cal courage and confidence has been most 
striking. [he first year the prizes were 
won largely by boys with some sight, but 
last year the highest prize, a cup, was won 
by a totally blind boy. ‘This increase of 
courage is not physical merely, but enters 
into the pupil’s view of life and into his 
effort. ‘The girls also have gymnastic ex- 
ercises, and it is delightful to see the fear- 
lessness and joy with which both girls and 
boys enter into sports. 

Music, at Overbrook, is under the di- 
rection of David D. Wood, Mus. D., a 
former graduate, and said to be one of the 
most eminent blind men in the world. 
Care is taken to avoid a frequent miscon- 
ception that a larger number of blind than 
of sighted persons possess exceptional 
musical ability. As Mrs. Lybrand, who 
has made a most interesting sociological | 
study of the school at Overbrook, says: 
“Tt is as illogical to say that all the blind 
are musical as to say that all Indians are 
warriors.” All pupils are given oppor- 
tunity to develop genuine musical ability, 
as to develop any other special talent, but 
mediocre talent and achievement are not | 
mistaken for genius, and no opportunity. 
is given for the acquiring of that special. 
musical craft which results in street fid-- 
dling or in disguised street begging. In. 
previous years the school has rendered. 
Haydn’s oratorio of ‘The Seasons,” and, 
at the last commencement were Bariereds. 
among other works, with wonderful pre- 
cision and spirit, “O Lord My Trust is, 
in Thy Mercy,” “Come, Gentle Spring,” 
from Haydn’s “The Seasons,” “The Mil-. 
ler’s Wooing,” and the chorus “The Con-, 
quering Hero” from ‘Judas Maccabeus.” 
Careful attention is paid to piano-tuning, | 
a work rather specially adapted to the 
blind, and a goodly number of expert; 
tuners have been sent out, as well as two 
or three teachers of piano-tuning in other. 
institutions. 

The far-sightedness which inspires the. 
management of the school is nowhere, 
more carefully illustrated than in the con- 
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ns oe my Wo ie fof cof BZ, ception of the institution 

eS San aN as a school, not as a chari- 
table asylum. There is 
no reason why blind chil- 
dren should be regarded 
as objects of charity any 
more than any chil- 
dren who need education 
should be so regarded; 
and the whole spirit of 
the school, illustrated by 
the absence from the con- 
sciousness of the pupil 
as) well...4S =romeustue 
spoken language of such 
words as ‘asylum,” ‘“in- 
mate,, “o, Charitye ar ete, 
and their thorough con- 
sciousness of their position 
as “‘pupils “and On shat- 

) 


ing in “education,” serve 


RETIN completely to protect 


BLIND STUDENTS OPERATING A SHORT. HAND their joy and self-respect 

MACHINE AND A BRAILLE WRITER OS ee echGe tt tne 
in accordance with such 
a definite understanding 
that Mr. Cadwalader, the 
president of the board of 
trustees, could announce 
in 1905 that any gradu- 
ate of the school fitted to 
receive it will be provided 
by the institution with 
university education if he 
cannot achieve it by him- 
self. In fourteen cases 
this great privilege has al- 
ready been given or is be- 
ing given. 

The little red box 
which contains the card 
catalogue wherein is re- 
corded the history of the 
graduates gives clear evi- 
dence that, 2-as erat as 
present results may be 
determined, over eighty- 
seven per cent. of the 
graduates since the new 
methods came fully into 
force have justified the 
faith in them and the 
methods used in_ their 
training. 


Mrs. Lybrand, in her 
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tion, has made certain 
deductions from it with 
reference to the proper 
management of schools 
for the blind. She says 
that schools for the deaf 
and the blind should be 
separated, the mendicant 
or dependent spirit should 
be eliminated, available 
resources should be utti- 
lized before new ones are 
sought, knowledge of the 
prevention of blindness 
should be disseminated, 
and the blind should be 
made definitely aware of 
the objects for which they 
are striving. We may 
perhaps add to Mrs. 
Lybrand’s deductions the 
necessity of optimism in 
work for the blind. “Those 
institutions which are 
lacking in efficiency are 
specially characterized by 
a lack of earnest belief 
in the possibilities of 
education for the blind. 
Overbrook now has the 
experience which justifies 
its optimism, but that 
experience could not have 
come except under the 
leadership of men who 
believe profoundly in the 
methods of their work 
and in the possibility of 
success. If from all the 
inspiring characteristics of 
Overbrook one could be 
chosen as standing out 
more prominently than 
others and as the funda- 
mental inspiration of all 
the work, it would be 
hope. 

It is from one point of 
view a serious misfortune 
for Overbrook that Mr. 
Allen was called some 
months ago to the super- 
intendency of the Perkins 
Institution in Boston, and 
has entered upon his work 
there. But from another 
point of view it is a great 
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From photographs supplied by the New York Association for the Blind 


BLIND WOMEN AND GIRLS DRESSING DOLLS 





A CLASS IN SLOYD AT OVERBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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advantage both to Overbrook and_ to 
intelligent work for the blind that 
such a man, after having brought 
that school up to the high grade of 
eficiency at which it now is, should go to 
another institution, where he will have 
the opportunity for doing a similar work. 
He has been succeeded at Overbrook by 
Mr. Burritt, the former head of the New 
York State School at Batavia, a man also 
of fertile ideas, large experience, and with 
keen sympathy for the new methods and 
ideals of education for the blind. 

As one realizes the splendid significance 
of the new attitude toward blind children, 
and of the new spirit in work for them, 
his mind turns to men such as Hauy in 
France, Campbell in England, and -Dr. 
Howe in this country, the pioneers in hu- 
mane and scientific treatment of the blind, 
and to the possibilities realized through 
the work of these men not only for chil- 
dren, but for adults. A special word, 
however, of commendation and of grati- 


tude is due to Dr. John Dennison Russ, . 


the first recognized educator of the blind 
in this country. Born September 1, 1801, 
in Essex, Massachusetts, of fine and in- 
deed distinguished stock, he was a re- 
markable man. He was graduated from 
Yale, and after taking a course in medi- 
cine at Bowdoin, studied in the hospitals 
of Paris, London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
In 1827 he took an active part in the be- 
nevolent movement for aiding the Greeks 
in their struggle with the Turks, remain- 
ing some time in Greece with Dr. Howe, 
studying the condition of the poor and or- 
ganizing a remarkably efficient system of 
relief. He established hospitals at Poros 
and Hexamelia, which were of inestimable 
benefit in relieving the sufferings of the 
poverty-stricken people of Greece. The 
story of his life has a flavor of romance 
and heroism such as that which character- 
izes the life of Byron and other world 
patriots. On his return to this country he 
became interested in the instruction of the 
blind, which subject was under discussion 
both in New York and Massachusetts, 
and he aided in securing an act by the leg- 
islature of New York in 1831 providing 
for such instruction. In 1832 he began 
the teaching of three blind boys in the 
almshouse, that being the first attempt of 
the kind in America. ‘The number of the 
class increased rapidly, and in the autumn 
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humane and scientific treatment of crim 







































of that year the New York Institution fos 
the Blind was founded. The work of Dr’ 
Russ soon attracted popular attention‘ 
and in various churches throughout the 
city he demonstrated by exhibitions of th« 
work of his pupils the feasibility of suct 
instruction for the blind as would help 
them in an attempt to be self-supporting! 
‘The evidence seems to show that to Dr 
Russ is really due the credit of originating 
the New York Point system; but, at ant 
rate, to him belongs a high preéminence i 
making real and practical the ideal of in 
dependence and consequent self-respec 
which has given joy to the life of th 
blind and which has contributed much to 
human civilization. Dr. Russ was aske« 
to direct the Boston School for the Blind 
but refused the offer. It is interesting té 
note that Dr. Russ’s intelligent interes 
and sympathy were not confined to th 
blind, but were also given to the cause o 


inals. 

The school at Overbrook has been se: 
lected for special notice because, with its 
perfect equipment and ideal management, 
it represents the greatest achievement thus 
far in fitting the blind school child to 
overcome his handicap and to take his poa 
sition as a useful citizen in the world - 
and also because it indicates surely the 
way to realize the ideals of Dr. Russ and 
others for helping the teachable adult 
blind to at least a measure of indepen 
dence and efficiency. 

Overbrook may well be a model for 
other institutions for the education ofl 
blind children. Its policy is to hold ita 
self always open to possibilities of betten 
work, and to permit no limitation whic 
could prevent its growth in directions 
made either necessary or expedient by the 
needs of its pupils; and in so doing it 
reduces greatly the difficulties in the prob- 
lem of helping the adult blind. Each effi 
cient graduate from a school for the 
unsighted does incalculable good to other 
blind by spreading through his example 
the gospel of pluck, independence, an 
possible achievement, and consequently 
helps to lessen the number of adult blind 
who would otherwise become burdens or 
the State or private philanthropy. ‘The 
lack of recognition of these facts has re- 
sulted in great economic loss to the com- 
munity and in untold suffering to the 
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blind. Yet it remains true that three 
quarters of the entire number of blind 
persons lose their sight after the school 
age, and the problem of what to do with 
that number is now occupying much of 
the best thought of typhlophiles. Many 
ndustrial homes and associations for the 
care of the adult blind have been formed 
ind some very efficiently conducted both 
rere and abroad, but on account of the 
yreadth as well as discretion of its pro- 
yram the youngest of all the more impor- 
ant associations, namely the New York 
Association for the Blind, is chosen as an 
xample of the direction which work for 
hem should take. “That association aims 
o demonstrate for the adult blind who 
ire teachable what Dr. Russ and others 
yave demonstrated for blind children: 
‘that any blind person who is teachable 
nay attain a certain measure of self- 
support, and may thus be at least partly 
released from the withering curse of total 
dependence. 

The work of the New York Association 
cannot be more clearly described than by 
quoting a recent article by Miss Helen 
Keller, one of its vice-presidents: 


Three or four years ago, in New York, two 
cultivated women became interested in the 
blind. ‘They observed how much pleasure 
some blind persons derived from a musical 
entertainment, and they thought how many 
hours the sightless must spend without diver- 
sion. ‘They set to work to establish a bureau 
for the distribution to the blind of tickets for 
the theater, the opera, and other entertain- 
ments. This brought them into contact with 
the blind, and they soon perceived that their 
efforts to entertain them were but to gilda 
sepulcher. The blind said to them: ‘‘ You 
are very kind to give us pleasure. But it is 
work we need, something to do with our 
hands. It is terrible to sit idle all day long. 
Give us that wondrous thing, interest in life. 
|W ork wedded to interest gives dignity, sweet- 
ness, and strength even to our kind of life.”’ 
The two noble women determined to see 
what could be done. ‘They went for in- 
formation to the New York Institution for 
the Blind. They asked why the blind were 
unemployed. They received courteous as- 
surances that everything possible was being 
done for the blind, that their hard lot was the 
inevitable result of circumstances. The fact 
that they were idle was deplored, but there 
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was no help for it. In a world of machinery, 
specialized industry, and keen competition 
the blind man could not expect to find profit- 
able occupation. He must, it was urged, 
ever remain a public charge to be treated 
kindly, and the young women were heartily 
commended for their efforts to supply them 
with entertainment. Indeed, it was argued, 
it would be cruel to add to the burden of in- 
firmity the burden of labor. It would be 
quite as cruel to expect them to earn their 
living as to compel a disabled horse to earn 
his oats. (The same kind of specious argu- 
ment was being disseminated in Massachu- 
setts and other States.) But the ladies were 
too intelligent and too earnest to be con- 
vinced. ‘Their visit was the beginning of a 
new movement in New York toward the bet- 
terment of the sightless. Soon afterward an 
association was formed. Meetings were held. 
Men of ability and eloquence spoke in behalf 
of the work and drove the truth home to the 
people that the heaviest burden upon the 
blind is not blindness, but idleness. The 
institution raised its head in protest and self- 
justification, and tried to prejudice the blind 
against the association. It opposed an ade- 
quate census of the sightless. ‘The association 
appealed to the Legislature for an appropria- 
tion to carry on the census. The Legislature 
made the appropriation and established a 
commission. ‘The commission appointed one 
of the two ladies director of the census, with 
the result that a complete registry of the blind 
of New York State will soon be available. 
This census will not be like the United States 
Census figures, which are vague and incom- 
plete, but will tell how many blind there are, 
where each lives, and in what circumstances, 
what occupation he has, what trade he has 
learned in school, how old he is, how long he 
has been blind, and from what cause he lost 
his sight. The New York census and the 
Massachusetts census will tell with scientific 
definiteness what has been left undone, and 
will enable us to deal more intelligently with 
the problems of the sightless. 


To sum up the purport of this most in- 
teresting experiment in the treatment of 
the adult blind, we may say that scientific 
definiteness, efficiency in all branches of 
work, is its aim. A large.part of its work 
is preventive; namely, such education as 
will help blot out the unnecessary scourge 
of infant ophthalmia and the encouraging 
of safety devices in manufactures. It 
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aims, furthermore, to teach adult blind 
men and women, who are usually without 
means of support, some occupation by 
which they may become at least partial 
wage-earners, and have a larger choice in 
life than is offered by the State in alms- 
houses, hospitals, prisons, or by private 
charity in special institutions. “The asso- 
ciation maintains a department for the dis- 
tribution of literature on the prevention 
of infantile blindness, gives personal ad- 
vice on the subject, and by a postal-card 
system keeps in touch with patients whose 
eyes are being treated at hospitals and clin- 
ics; it collects information concerning the 
work of institutions and associations for 
the blind; keeps an employment catalogue 
showing the provisions for and needs of 
the blind in the State, and a small refer- 
ence library on the subjects of special 
interest to blind persons and to their fam- 
ilies; and it maintains two ticket bureaus 
from which tickets are given to excur- 
sions, concerts, and other entertainments, 
which may bring brightness and happiness 
into the lives of the blind, and help to 
make them normal in their pleasures and 
in their attitude toward the world. It has 
organized self-improvement clubs for both 
men and women, and classes for the teach- 
ing of those who may have special apti- 
tudes along lines which offer self-support 
for those who are properly trained. 
Perhaps the most important result of 
the work of the association thus far is the 
joyous cooperation of the blind themselves. 
As soon as the adult blind became aware 
of this new force which had come to their 
aid, they immediately set to work to or- 
ganize among themselves a sentiment not 
simply of self-support, much less a senti- 
ment by which charity or partial charity 
should be substituted for efficiency of 
work, but one for establishing a high 
standard of efficiency. The dominant 
note at a meeting of the self-improvement 
clubs for men and women is such a doing 
of the work they purport to do as to sat- 
isfy the standard not of a handicapped 
class, but of the unhandicapped worker. 
He who should visit either of the clubs 
and express a mawkish pity, or indulgence 
of bad work, would immediately find 
himself out of sympathy with the club, 
and would probably be informed in no 
uncertain terms that such sentiment and 
such indulgence are neither sought nor de- 











































sired by the self-respecting blind. A 
Helen Keller so beautifully intimates 
kindly nature or a kindlier God has s 
ordered the material of which human na 
ture is made that the other senses ar 
stimulated to increased precision an 
power by the lack of sight; and the eco 
nomic capital of the blind is not charita 
ble indulgence for their defect, but th 
increased power of the faculties whic 
they have. It is for that reason, and be 
cause of that. kindly substitution, that the 
are able to set before themselves a sta 
dard without charitable indulgence. 
Two concrete results are worthy o 
mention: First, stenography as a means o 
livelihood. ‘Three blind girls are now i 
the employment of the New York Associ 
ation for the Blind. One is Miss Wini 
fred Holt’s private secretary, and does he 
work with a speed and accuracy muc 
higher than that of the average sighte 
stenographer. She can take about on 
hundred and forty words per minute o 
her dictation machine, and transcribe it 1 
the form of a letter or an article, with < 
smaller percentage of error than is obtain 
able from the average sighted stenog- 
rapher to whom one would pay twelve or 
fifteen dollars per week. ‘The association 
has a phonograph into which one may dic 
tate material, which the stenographer 
transcribe as if they were taking dictatio 
from the lips. “The other result men 
tioned above is the opportunity now open 
for the operation of private telephon 
switchboards. The reliance is upon 
naturally accentuated and strengthened 
memory. A number of girls have been 
placed by the New York Association in 
this capacity, and have given complete sat 
isfaction. “lo the executive offices of th 
association frequently come reports tha 
the blind operator has distinct advantages 
over the sighted operator arising from th 
concentration with which she does he 
work, and her ready memory. ‘The asso 
ciation is now in its new quarters at II 
East Fifty-ninth Street, and there are con 
ducted various industries for blind girls 
and women, one of the most important o 
which is the making of electric-ligh 
shades, which promises employment for < 
progressively increasing number of girl: 
and women. At the men’s industrial shoy 
in Forty-second Street brooms are made 
chairs caned, and mattresses filled; and < 
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[number of men in that shop have become 
‘self-supporting. 

, [his movement is fortunately extend- 
ring. An association has been formed in 
‘Buffalo which is conducting workshops 
tfor men and women. It is probable that 
‘an association will soon be formed in New 
-Jersey. In short, as a result of the fact 


that two American girls some years ago 
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saw some blind boys enjoying a concert in 
Italy,—an incident as trivial and yet per- 
haps as important as the fact that the son 
of a Lincolnshire farmer one day saw an 
apple fall from atree,—a movement which 
promises to redeem a class from despair 
into the joy of efficient self-support and 
service is likely to spread over our whole 


land. 
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READING MAKETH A FULL MAN 


BY ADELINE KNAPP 


Author of ** The Well in the Desert ”’ 


O, I ain’t no more use for dudes nor 

tenderfeet than any other proper- 
minded citizen o’ this Territory,’ said 
_ Sandy Larch, foreman of the Palo Verde 
; Rancho; “but neither I ain’t so down on 
~education an’ book-teachin’ as some is, 
too.” 
} He rolled and lighted a fresh cigarette, 
< threw the stub of his previous smoke into 
tthe broad, red-and-white face of a sullen 
long-horn, and settled himself upon the 
corral fence for a further elucidation of 
his views. 

“Tf the folks down ‘Tombstone way 
, thinks they wants a library, why, then a 
library ’s what they thinks they wants,” 
-he added, with broad philosophy. “J ain’t 
sayin’ they don’t know. Anyway’ ’t won't 
hurt ’em to find out.” 

“T did n’t know you held along o’ that 
/nonsense, Sandy,” commented Sago Irish, 
Jin some surprise; and Sandy reflected a 
;moment, humming the air of a favorite 


t “Well,” he finally said judicially, 
u‘‘’T ain’t that I ’d be for spoonin’ book- 
s learnin’ into fools an’ people of limited in- 
étellectuals naturally; but you take a feller 
ithat ’s got savez to begin with, an’ educa- 
(tion ain’t goin’ to hurt him none.” 


He reached over and took Sago Irish’s 
coiled rope from the head puncher’s shoul- 
der, and throwing one end of it, deftly 
caught the swinging feet of a cow-boy sit- 
ting some distance away on the fence. 
The men laughed as the captive came 
sheepishly to earth on the impulse of the 
foreman’s pull, and proceeded to free him- 
self. 

“Now, you, Tim,” the genial Sandy 


_went on—“‘give you a’ education, an’ ten 


to one if you would n’t go leavin’ all the 
loose ends a-hangin’, like so many legs fer 
a quicker cuss to come along ’n’ ketch you 
by; same ’s I ’ve seen you ride herd with 
loops a-danglin’ from yer saddle that ‘Il 
be the death of you some day.”” ‘This re- 
buke was administered with sober em- 
phasis. Dangling loops about his saddle 
are cardinal sins to a cow-boy. 

“No,” Sandy resumed, ‘education 
won’t hurt a feller that ’s got sense enough 
to keep the ends tucked in, but it ’s a 
mighty double-ended, rotorary-motion 
kind o’ thing when a man endeavors to 
tackle it unaccustomed. It ’s like this here 
Japanese kind o’ fightin’ they call ‘Jew- 
gits-you. It takes him two ways to oncet, 
till he don’t know what ’s been done to 
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